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LESSONS FOR 1873. 


Tue favor with which the ‘‘ Sunday School 
Lessons” has been received is very gratify- 
ing, and warrants the continuance of the 
plan marked out. The aim has been, and 
the aim still will be, to make these Lessons 
suggestive rather than dogmatic; to pre- 
sent scenes and events as clearly and as 
truly as possible; to awaken thought; to 
reach the heart. 

The form of the Lessons has been some- 
what changed in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of many teachers. It is hoped 
that the change will prove satisfactory and 
helpful to all. 

It is designed to present in future Les- 
sons the Christ of the Gospels as he lived 
and labored among men; to show him in 
his acts and his teachings, and let him 
speak through them to the minds and hearts 
of the young. 

The Lessons for this month are in refer- 
ence to this design. ‘The Lessons for next 
month will be of the same nature; viz., 
The Temple and Synagogues, Festivals of 
the Jews, Sects or Classes of Jews, and 
Domestic Life of the Jews. 
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WHEN this publication was first com- 
menced, it was hoped that a way would 
open of enlarging it, and making it a more 
general helper in Sunday-school work. But 
it must continue, for a while longer at least, 
in its present shape. Not yet will the con- 
tributions to the funds of the Sunday-School 
Society enable its Board of Management 
to do all that the cause seems to demand. 


There will be some room each month for 
the presentation of topics not embraced in 
the subjects of the Lessons. Any commu- 
nications in regard to Sunday-school man- 
agement; methods of instruction; ways of 
interesting scholars in class-work, in prac- 
tical benevolence; any incidents, lessons of 
experience, questions, or suggestions, will 
be gladly received. Only let them be as 
brief as possible. 

“The Guide” is taken by many teachers 
in schools where the Lessons are not as yet 
used. It has thus far received very em- 
phatic indorsement. But, no doubt, it 
could be made more generally useful with- 
out any interference with its special work 
as companion to the Lessons. 


THE ONE-LESSON SYSTEM. 


Tue practical workings of the one-lesson 
system are very much in its favor, whatever 
obstacles may seem theoretically to stand 
in its way. 

One friend who always had doubts in 
regard to its working well, and who adopted 
it with some reluctance, is now one of its 
most enthusiastic advocates. He has found 
that it certainly removes one source of 
trouble and annoyance from the Sunday 
school. 

Teachers will sometimes be absent. What 
must be done with their classes? If mem- 
bers of the Bible Class are sent to take 
charge of them, those sent are not pre- 
pared for the lesson, and, .besides, they 
lose their own lesson. If the scholars 
are put in other classes, those classes may 
have different lessons, and the teachers 


cannot get time to attend to two lessons. 
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But where all the classes have the same 
lesson, there is no difficulty in putting two, 
or even three classes together, if there are 
proper accommodations. 

Will it not then tend to increase absence 
on the part of teachers, if their classes can 
be so easily provided for? No; for teach- 
ers themselves become too much interested 
in their work to absent themselves unneces- 
‘sarily from the school. 

Every superintendent will see at once 
that this advantage is one of considerable 
importance. 


LESSON I. 
TIME. 


THERE is a succession of events. This 
succession takes place in what we call time. 
The exact position of occurrences in time 
can now be precisely marked, and their ex- 
act distance from other occurrences noted. 
In the early ages of the world this could be 
done only in an imperfect manner. 

The regular succession of day and night 
first, no doubt, impressed men. The day, 
therefore, was the first. unit, or measure, 
of time. Then the regular appearance of 
the new moon, its growth and wane, were 
noticed. Here was a larger unit, —the 
moon, or month as we now say. Events 
were so many moons apart. 

The seasons following in regular order 
gave an idea of a still larger unit, the year. 
Then it was noticed that there were in this 
larger interval of time twelve moons. The 
moon requires twenty-nine and a half days 
for its changes: consequently, the year was 
composed of 354 days. The months con- 
sisted alternately of twenty-nine and thirty 
days. 

It was soon noticed that the seasons 
did not keep their places in regard to the 
months. Every year each season was a 
little later. What was the trouble! The 
true length of the year had not been ascer- 
tained. The year does not correspond to 
twelve moons. By close observation men 
came at last very nearly to the exact length 
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of the year. Then they were obliged to 
make frequent changes in their calendar, 
to keep their reckoning right. 

There is nothing in nature that suggests 
the week, hour, minute, or second. These 
are arbitrary divisions of time made for 
men’s convenience. They came into use 
much later. The minute and second are 
comparatively modern. 

The different nations of the ancient world 
did not agree in their modes of reckoning 
time. Their years differed in length, and 
their modes of correcting errors in their 
calendar also differed. 

The idea of the year having been reached, 
the next thing was to fix upon the point in 
time from which years were to be reck- 
oned. 

The nations of antiquity had no common 
era. Some took the commencement of the 
reign of each monarch, as an Englishman 
might say the twentieth of Victoria, or the 
third of George the Fourth; or some event 
in the nation’s history, as we say the ninety- 
sixth of our country’s independence. 

The era of Nabonassar (747 B.c.) is the 
most important of ancient eras. Nabonas- 
sar was King of Babylon, and is said to 
have destroyed the records of former kings, 
that the history of Babylon might date from 
him. The Greeks reckoned in Olympiads, 
periods of four years, the first commencing 
776 B.c. The Romans sometimes reckoned 
from the foundation of Rome. 

The Christian era, suggested by Diony- 
sius, a Roman abbot, in the sixth century, 
was in the course of two or three centuries 
adopted by all Christian nations. As far, 
therefore, as the most important nations of 
the earth are concerned, the birth of Jesus 
Christ marks that point in time from which 
all other events in the world’s history are 
to be reckoned. It is true that the place 
of that point was not correctly ascertained ; 
but the practical and moral advantages of 
the Christian era are not thereby affected. 

Since the adoption of this era by civilized 
nations, chronologists and historians have 
endeavored to express the recorded dates 
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of the old eras in accordance with the new. 
The difficulties in many cases have been 
almost, if not quite, insurmountable. In 
most cases only approximate results have 
been reached. The truth seems to be, in 
regard to dates, that for the first sixteen or 
seventeen hundred years back they are re- 
liable; then for two thousand years they 
are approximately correct. Beyond that, 
they are extremely unreliable. 

The Mohammedan era is the Hegira, or 
the flight of Mahomet from Mecca to Me- 
dina (622 a.p.). The Mohammedan year 
consists of twelve moons, or 354 days, and 
has no reference to the seasons. As the 
lunar period is a little more than twenty- 
nine and a half days, eleven years out 
of every thirty have each 355 days. The 
Chinese and the Indian nations have eras 
of their own. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 
“* Who, looking backward from his manhood’s 
prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time?’’ 


This is Whittier’s question. They who see 
not that spectre must be exceedingly few. 
Probably not a man or woman can be found 
who will not confess that he or she is suffer- 
ing to-day for the want of something in 
character, in knowledge, in the means of 
living, which might have been gained had 
time, as it was given, only been properly 
improved. : 

But what is a proper improvement of 
time P Some regard all time spent in 
amusement as lost. Some think all time 
spent in reading wasted. The miser sees no 
value in time unless it brings him money. 
Professor Agassiz cannot afford to waste 
his time in making money. 

Let it be impressed upon the young to 
start in life with high aims; to be deter- 
mined to make the most of themselves, — 
physically, mentally, spiritually. Recrea- 
tion, work, study, the seeking of God’s 
help and truth, must all come into life. 

The advantages of a systematic use of 
time should be set forth. Certain hours 
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for one thing, certain hours for another, 
and so on. Men who have been thus sys- 
tematic have always accomplished the most 
in the end. 

The odd bits of time should be econo- 
mized. Ten minutes a day wasted amount 
to nearly sixty-one hours in a year. Think 
what could be accomplished in the way of 
study in sixty-one hours. We have heard 
it stated that one of our noted ministers 
in Boston learned the Sanscrit language, 
studying each day only the time he would 
have spent in shaving. The Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau wrote a work on jurisprudence, 
in four quarto volumes, using the fifteen 
minutes each day he was obliged to wait 
for his dinner. 


LESSON II. 
HEROD THE GREAT. 
Tue lesson on Nehemiah left Judea 
under Persian control. Alexander the 


Great broke up the Persian Empire. After 
his death, Judea was subject for a time to 
the kings of Egypt; and afterwards to the 
kings of Syria. Then came the time of 
the Maccabees, a very interesting period 
of Jewish history. Judas Maccabzeus was 
the hero of this period. The Books of 
Maccabees in the Apocrypha are a history 
of the Maccabean times. A period of 
misrule and bloodshed followed, under the 
Asmonean kings, descendants of the Mac- 
cabees. It was during the reign of one of 
them that the Roman army, under Pompey, 
took possession of Jerusalem, 63 B.C. 
From that time the rulers were subject to 
Roman authority. 

In 47 B.c. Caesar made Antipater pro- 
curator of Judea. This Antipater had four 
sons and one daughter; viz., Phasaél, 
Herod, Joseph, and Pheroras, and Salome. 
The first received the governorship of Jeru- 
salem; and Herod, then only fifteen years 
old, received the governorship of Galilee. 
Cesar’s friendliness to Antipater and his 
family was on account of the assistance 
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Antipater had rendered him in his Egyptian 
campaign. 

Herod, young as he was, showed that he 
had the ability to rule. He subdued the 
hordes of robbers that infested his province, 
treating them with great severity. He was 
not a Jew, and had but little regard for 
Jewish laws and customs. He derived his 
power from the Romans; and cared more 
to please them, and thus advance his own 
interests, than to please the people he 
governed. 

He was summoned before the Sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem to answer the charge of having 
assumed powers that did not belong to him. 
He left Jerusalem for Damascus. ‘The 
Governor of Syria gave up to him the gov- 
ernorship of Ccele-Syria, a territory lying 
north of Galilee, between the Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus Mountains. He was bent upon 
raising an army, and marching against 
Jerusalem; but was dissuaded from it by 
his father Antipater. 

After the death of Cesar, Herod won the 
favor of Cassius, and later that of Mark 
Antony, by whom he and his brother Phasaél 
were appointed tetrarchs of Judea, in 41 
B.C. 

Aristobulus, a descendant of the Macca- 
bean kings, desired to get possession of 
Jerusalem, and assume the throne. By the 
assistance of the Parthians, he succeeded. 
Herod went to Rome, where he obtained 
from the Senate a decree appointing him 
King of Judea. It was three years, how- 
ever, before he got possession of Jerusalem, 
and entered upon his reign. This was in 
387 B.C. ; 

Herod married Mariamne, a princess of 
the Maccabeean, or, as it is more frequently 
called, the Asmonean, line. He was ex- 
ceedingly cruel, and allowed nothing to 
stand in the way of his ambition or resent- 
ments. He commenced his reign by 
putting to death forty-five of the sup- 
porters of Antigonus, and all the members 
of the Sanhedrim but two. 

When Antony was overthrown, and 
Octavius became the master of the Roman 
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Empire, Herod with his accustomed adroit- 
ness ingratiated himself into the latter’s 
favor. He was permitted to retain his 
kingdom, and had other provinces added 
to it. He ruled over the whole extent of 
territory formerly divided among the twelve 
tribes, and Idumea on the south. ‘This 
territory was divided into four provinces: 
Galilee, in the north; Judea, in the south ; 
Samaria, between Judea and Galilee; and 
Perea, east of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. 

Herod’s love of show and magnificence 
led him to do much to improve Jerusalem 
and the cities of his kingdom. He founded 
and built up a new city on the coast, and 
called it Caesarea, after the emperor. He 
built a palace and also fortresses for him- 
self, erected theatres and amphitheatres 
and temples. He rebuilt the Temple at 
Jerusalem upon an enlarged plan, and in 
a style of greater magnificence. The re- 
building was commenced in 17 B.c. The 
sacred portion, or temple proper, was fin- 
ished in a year and a half; the court and 
cloisters, in eight years. Additions were 
subsequently made; so that the Jews in 
the time of Christ could say, “ Forty and 
six years was this temple in building.” 

Herod was guilty of the death of his wife 
Mariamne, his two sons by ber, Aristobulus 
and Alexander, and her mother Alexandra. 
His eldest son, Antipater, conspired against 
him. He was condemned, and subsequently 
executed. Herod’s readiness to put to 
death his own sons led the Emperor 
Augustus to say, ‘“‘It is better to be 
Herod’s hog than his son;” because his 
religion forbade the slaughtering of swine. 

During the latter part of his life, Herod 
was afflicted with a terrible and loathsome 
disease. His ulcerated body caused him 
intense suffering. His cruel disposition 
was not the less manifest. 

It was near the close of his life that there 
came into Jerusalem ‘‘ wise men,” Magians 
from the East, who had seen a sign in the 
heavens indicating to them the birth of a 
great personage, one who was to become 
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‘* King of the Jews.” These men probably 
came from the region of the Euphrates, or 
beyond. They inquired for the child. 
Herod was alarmed, and for his own pur- 
poses aided their inquiries. But it was 
not made known to him where the child 
was; and, according to St. Matthew, not 
to be defeated in his purpose, he caused 
the destruction of the children in the little 
village of Bethlehem and vicinity, ‘‘two 
years old and under.” 

In the last lesson it was shown that the 
birth of Jesus was four years or more 
before the present era. Were it not so, 
it would be said that Herod died in the 
first year of the Christian era. He died in 
4 .c., and left his kingdom to three of his 
sons, Archelaus, Philip, and Herod An- 
tipas. 

It is difficult to discover any thing in the 
character off Herod that entitles him to be 
called ‘‘The Great.” His importance in 
history arises from his re-establishment of 
the Jewish Kingdom, and from the fact that 
during his reign Jesus was born. 


LESSON Ii. 


ROMAN RULE. 


Ir will be well to have the scholars 
understand, as far as they are able, the 
condition of the Jewish people under the 
Roman power. Very few people seem to 
have a clear idea of the connection of New- 
Testament history with Rome. 

Herod the Great was allowed to reign as 
king. He paid tribute to Rome, but ruled 
in his dominions as an independent mon- 
arch. His kingdom embraced all that is 
usually included under the name of ‘‘ The 
Holy Land,” and some additional terri- 
tory. 

His son Archelaus ruled over the prov- 
inces of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
under the title of ethnarch. That is, he 
governed as a deputy, or viceroy. The 
term ethnarch denotes the chief, or head, 
of a nation. He exercised full authority 
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in the provinces assigned to him, as his 
father had done before him. The Jews 
were distrustful of him from the beginning, 
knowing his tyrannical disposition. He 
endeavored to conciliate the Jews at first, 
but his tyranny was afterwards so great 
that they appealed to Augustus for relief. 
Archelaus was at once summoned to Rome, 
and from thence banished to Vienne (Vi- 
enna), which was then a town of Gaul. 

Judea and Samaria were no longer to be 
considered as a kingdom; but were re- 
duced to the rank of a province, to be 
governed by a procurator, subject to the 
Prefect of Syria. 

Dr. Smith says, that ‘‘ a procurator was 
generally a Roman knight, appointed to 
act under the governor of a province as 
collector of the revenue, and judge in 
causes connected with it.” ‘‘ Sometimes,,. 
in a small territory, especially in one con- 
tiguous to a larger province and dependent 
upon it, the procurator was head of the 
administration, and had full military and 
judicial] authority, though he was respon- 
sible to the governor of the neighboring 
province.” 

Sabinus was the first procurator; then, 
Coponius; next, Ambivius; and then, An- 
nius Rufus. Their terms of office were 
short. ‘Tiberius, having become emperor, 
appointed Valerius Gratus. He served 
twelve years, and was succeeded by Pontius 
Pilate in 26 a.p. The latter filled the office 
till 87 a.p., when, on account of the com- 
plaints against him, the Prefect of Syria 
sent him to Rome for trial. He was ban- 
ished by the Emperor Caligula to Vienne. 

At the same time that Archelaus was con- 
firmed ethnarch, his older brother, Herod 
Antipas, was confirmed as Tetrarch of 
Galilee; and another son of Herod, Herod 
Philip, Tetrarch of Ituria and of the region 
of Trachonitis. Tetrarch means the ruler 
of a fourth, though the word is not always 
used in its etymological sense. Archelaus re- 
ceived half of his father’s kingdom, and each 
of the two sons just mentioned one-fourth. 
Herod Antipas retained his office till 39 a.p. 
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It will be seen that his rule was contem- 
porary with that of Archelaus, and that of 
all the procurators named above. He was, 
on the whole, friendly to the Jews, and 
not of a sanguinary disposition. ‘That he 
was adroit and cunning in his management 
is implied:in the way Jesus speaks of him 
in Luke xiii. 32. The circumstances re- 
lating to his beheading John the Baptist 
are detailed in Mark vi. His treatment 
of Jesus, when sent before him by Pilate, 
is recorded by St. Luke, chap. xxiii. 


TAXES. 


The provinces of the Roman Empire 
were compelled to pay a large share of the 
expenses of the Roman Government. The 
burden of taxation, as far as Rome was 
concerned, might be light at home, but it 
was always heavy abroad. The system of 
taxation was very thorough, and reached 
all persons and all classes of property. 
There was a tax on goods brought into 
the province, and on goods carried out; 
a tax on all sales; on houses, on doors, 
and on the columns that supported or 
adorned the houses; on persons. The 
poor as well as the rich were subject to 
the frequent demands of the collectors of 
taxes. The conquered provinces never 
could forget that they were indeed tribu- 
tary to Rome. 

Rome’s system of taxation. burdensome 
enough at the best, was made still more 
oppressive by the manner in which it was 
enforced. The collectors were not officers 
appointed by the government, paid by the 
government, and responsible to the goy- 
ernment. They were not simply agents 
doing in a legal and courteous way what it 
was necessary should be done, and what 
it was their duty to do. But they were 
acting for themselves, and watchful of 
every opportunity to increase their own 
gains. 

Of course the Roman tax-collector would 
have been unpopular among the Jews under 
any circumstances. They were restive 
under: the rule of a foreign power, and 
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hated every thing that reminded them of 
their subjection. The stamp-officers and 
collectors of customs in our own country, 
in the years just before the Revolutionary 
War, were any thing but popular. There 
seems to be in the human constitution an 
innate repugnance to the payment of taxes 
at any foreign dictation. But there was 
more than this to make the tax-collectors 
odious in the eyes of the Jews. 

The Roman Government farmed the 
taxes to wealthy men. That is, some 
wealthy man would pay into the public 
treasury the sum demanded from a prov- 
ince, and obtain the privilege of collecting 
the taxes from that province on his own 
account. He thus bought of the govern- 
ment, by the periodical payment of a cer- 
tain sum, all the taxes he could collect in 
the district assigned to him. 

This general farmer, or contrgetor, would 
then let out different portions of his prov- 
ince to others in the same way. His aim 
would be to have the aggregate sums 
received exceed as much as possible the 
sum he had paid. These sub-contractors 
would proceed in the same way, each party 
getting more than he had paid. So it came 
about that all concerned in the collection 
of taxes, from the chief contractors at 
Rome, called publicani, down to the petty 
collectors in every town and village, were 
eager to collect from the people the largest 
sums possible, and that without much 
regard for law and justice. So long as 
the sum stipulated was paid into the public 
treasury, neither emperor nor senate cared 
how it was collected, or what profits were 
made by the collectors. - 

The immediate collectors of the taxes 
were generally of a low class in the com- 
munity; men who cared more for getting 
a living than for their reputation; men 
who would harass the rich and oppress the 
poor without any scruples of conscience 
or compunctions of pity. These men, in 
all the Roman provinces, were a hated 
class. Such, among the Jews, were the 
publicans of the New Testament. Zaccheus, 
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who is referred to as ‘‘ chief of the publi- 
cans,” was probably a sub-contractor, or 
farmer of a district. Matthew was, un- 
doubtedly, one of the lower order. 


LESSON IV. 
PALESTINE. 


Iv is well for scholars to know some- 
thing of the general features of Palestine, 
its climate and productions, the situation 
of the places most important in Christian 
history, in order that they may understand 
the incidents in the life of Christ related 
in the gospel records. 

The limits of Palestine cannot be defined 
with the exactness that marks the bounda- 
ries of a modern country. Palestine, as 
referred to in the Old Testament (Isa. xiv. 
29, 31), Was simply the country of the 
Philistines, including only the western 
part of what was the province of Judea in 
Herod’s time. The name was afterwards 
applied to all the territory occupied by the 
Hebrew nation. 

In the lesson on Joshua, Canaan, or 
Palestine, was said to be a little smaller 
than New Hampshire, and about the same 
shape. That, however, included only the 
country west of the Jordan. If we con- 
sider Mount Hermon (lat. about 334°) the 
northern limit, and the parallel 31° about 
its southern limit, and take in the province 
of Perea, east of the Jordan, Palestine will 
include a larger extent of territory. It is 
thus represented on most maps: a country 
about 160 miles long, and a little less than 
80 miles in average breadth, giving an area 
of about 12,000 square miles. Take a 
slice of territory from Maine about half 
as large as New Hampshire, and add to 
the latter State, and it may be made to rep- 
resent very well both the size and shape of 
Palestine. 

The country is mostly hilly and moun- 
tainous. A narrow strip on the Mediter- 
ranean is low and level. In the extreme 
north-west corner of Samaria, a moun- 
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tainous range extends as a promontory 
out into the sea. On this promontory is 
the Mount Carmel of the Old Testament, 
a mountain noted for its beauty and fer- 
tility. Its highest point is a little more 
than 1,700 feet above the sea. On the coast- 
plain, north of Carmel, are the cities of 
Ptolemais, Tyre, Zarepta, Sidon; on the 
same plain, south, are Cesarea, Joppa, 
Ekron, Ascalon, Gaza. 

This plain crossed, the mountainous and 
hilly part of the country is reached. The 
highest mountains are in the extreme north, 
where the Lebanon range rises to the height 
of 11,000 feet. South of this range, the 
elevations are much less. Ranges of high 
hills, rising up here and there into moun- 
tains, extend all through the country. In 
the southern part of Galilee is Mount Ta- 
bor; in the north-eastern part of Samaria, 
Mount Gilboa; in the southern part, the 
two mountains of Ebal and Gerizim. 

Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the towns 
generally in the hill-country of Judea, are 
situated 2,000 feet and more above the 
Mediterranean. Hebron is full 3,000 feet 
above the level of that sea. On the side 
towards the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the 
descent from the high lands is more pre- 
cipitous, and much greater than on the 
western side, as the valley of the Jordan 
is much lower than the level of the Medi- 
terranean. Jerusalem, which is 2,610 feet 
above the level of the latter, is 3,927 feet 
above the level of the Dead Sea, On the 
other side of the Jordan, the land suddenly 
rises again, and then stretches out in a 
plain, or gradual ascent, to the foot of the 
mountains beyond. 

The river of Palestine is the Jordan. 
It rises at the base of the Anti-Lebanon 
range, receiving tributaries from the foun- 
tains in that mountainous region, and flows 
on with rapid current to where it spreads 
out into Lake Hialeh, or the Waters of 
Merom. Its course thus far has been 
about ten miles, and its descent about 
600 feet. Lake Hileh is perhaps a 
little more than four miles long, and’ about 
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three broad. The river issues from this 
lake, and flows on in a swift current from 
thirty to forty yards in width, for a course 
of twelve miles, until it reaches the Lake 
of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee. Its descent 
during the twelve miles has been 750 feet. 

The Sea of Galilee, or Gennesaret as 
sometimes called, is thirteen miles long, 
and six wide. The length and breadth as 
given in the Lesson for the scholars are too 
great. The best authorities give the di- 
mensions as above. The lake is a handsome 
sheet of clear water, and abounds in fish. 
On its western shore were Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, and Tiberias. Magdala was on 
the south coast, Dalmanutha on the south- 
east, and Chorazin on the north. This lake 
is about 600 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. 

From the Sea of Galilee the Jordan flows 
southward a distance of sixty-five miles to 
the Dead Sea. Its descent is not so great 
as in its upper course, being for this dis- 
tance 666 feet. The current, however, is 
still swift and strong, though not broken 
by so many rapids. Through nearly all 
its course the Jordan flows along a deep 
gorge, the land on each side rising in steep 
terraces. The Jordan valley from a little 
below the Waters of Merom is lower than 
the Mediterranean level, being in the most 
depressed portion more than 1,300 feet 
lower. The waters of the Jordan, from 
their source to the Dead Sea, about 115 
miles in a direct line, descend 2,016 feet. 
The river, following its winding course, is 
about 200 miles long. Its descent is greater 
than that of the Mississippi through its whole 
course of nearly 3,000 miles. 

The Dead Sea has no outlet. The waters 
it receives are evaporated. It is subject 
to some variation in level; as, in the rainy 
season, and when the Jordan is flowing 
with full current, the amount of water 
received is greater than the amount evapo- 
rated. In the dry season, a greater quan- 
tity is evaporated than received. The 
length of this sea is about forty-six miles, 
and its breadth about ten. Its name well 
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expresses its character, and that of its 
shores. 

The climate of Palestine, though gener- 
ally mild, varies somewhat according to 
elevation. In the valley of the Jordan, it 
is almost tropical. Jericho, though not 
twenty miles from Jerusalem, in January 
might experience a summer heat, while the 
latter city would be experiencing a touch 
of winter from the presence of snow; be- 
cause Jericho is situated in the Jordan 
valley, 3,000 feet lower than Jerusalem. 
Palestine seems to enjoy the climate and 
productions of both the torrid and tem- 
perate zones. ‘There are cedars upon the 
mountains of Lebanon; oaks, pines, and 
maples in various localities, with palms, 
fig-trees, olive- orchards, and vines for 
their near neighbors; and apples, pears, 
and plums, with dates, bananas, and pome- 
granates. ° 

The rainy season commences in the latter 
part of October, or early in November. 
It comes on gradually, raining at intervals. 
On the pleasant days, the ground is 
ploughed, and sowed with wheat or barley. 
During the winter, there is generally an- 
other sowing of barley for a later crop. 
The rains continue during the months of 
winter, and also through March, with 
greater or less intervals. Ordinarily, there 
is scarce ever any fall of rain in Palestine 
after April or May, when the dry season, 
or summer, commences, till October again. 

The barley harvest in the vicinity of 
Jericho is generally during the latter part 
of April; on the higher lands, during the 
first part of May. The wheat harvest fol- 
lows about three weeks later. 

Palestine has never been the seat of an 
overshadowing empire. It was, by the 
peculiarities of its position, cut off in a 
great measure from the nations of the 
ancient world. But its position in ref- 
erence to the three grand divisions of the 
eastern continent marked it as peculiarly 

tted to become the centre from which 
should spread a new religion and a new 
civilization. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS. 


JosrrnHus. Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, under Vec- 
tigalia, gives the sources of Roman reve- | 
nue,.and, under Publicani, the Roman 
method of selling or farming out its reve- 
nues. Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead 
Sea is one of the best sources of informa- 
tion in regard to that Sea and the Jordan. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine is an excel- 
lent work. To these may be added Hep- 
worth Dixon’s Holy Land, and Robinson’s 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 


THE WORTH OF HOURS. 


BELIEVE not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they g° by. 


For every man’s weak self, alas! 
Makes him to see them while they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass. 


But if, with earnest care, you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after-mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent, 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest and ill content. 


And more, though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from pleasure’s charm, — 


Tf then a painful sense comes on 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed or vainly done, — 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off, not to be linked again 
By all mere memory can retain, — 


Upon your heart this truth may rise: 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies. 


So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-revolvying thing of power. 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need; 


Esteeming sorrow whose employ , 
Is to develop, not destroy, 


Far better than a barren joy. Milnes. 
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THE LAPSE OF TIME. 


Brrween them and the city ran the 
Kedron, and its noisy torrent, swelled with 
winter’s rain, confirmed the words of the 
Lord. ‘‘ All things pass away,” the waters 
sang; ‘‘all things run, like us, to the Dead 
Sea —of oblivion. The power of kings 
cannot stop our ceaseless flow. Throw 
your barriers across this Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, fill it from Olivet to the heights of 
Zion; we should still pass by, and wear a 
channel through the rock itself, so that we 
might reach the place of the cities of the 
plain. And your proud temple on Moriah 
shall follow those cities into ruin. Solomon 
built it as eternal, but the stream of time 
swept it away; Herod has rebuilt, but the 
Lord is even now saying, ‘ There shall not 
be left here one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.’ ” 

They say truly. The stream of time, 
like a water-flood, is resistless. No man 
can stay it, retard, nor hasten. All the 
events of human history float like bubbles 
upon its tide. 

Time and space! Mysterious elements, 
neither material nor spiritual; yet the only 
area in which the finite, whether material 
or spiritual, can be manifested. For mat- 
ter must occupy space, and thoughts be 
consecutive in time. Time and space! 
Most common of all things, most intelli- 
gible of all things, the only objects of ab- 
solute demonstration, and yet the most 
mysterious and incomprehensible of all 
things. Time is revealed to us in our own 
thoughts ; it is an element of our own con- 
sciousness, and yet we must go out of our- 
selves to find any standard whereby to 
measure it or bring it within the domain of 
our exact knowledge. It is an element of 
our own consciousness, and its problems 
are the chief intellectual food of our spirits. 

We devise dial-plates to measure by 
moving hands the lesser portions of time; 
but for greater periods God has himself 
given the sun and moon and stars. The 
sacred writer tells us, that one purpose of 
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these bodies is to mark seasons, days, and 
years, and this purpose is by no means 
least. Our science and much of our art, 
our commercial welfare and our mental de- 
velopment, depend greatly upon the study 
of the relation of times in the heavens. 
From the earliest periods of sacred history 
down to these days of multiform science, 
problems of time in the movements of the 
sky have been among the severest means of 
discipline for the human mind. 

All that is most sublime in the outward 
world is revealed in these problems of time. 
Nay, the loftiest attributes of God are best 
revealed in their investigation. It is from 
the inconceivable swiftness of light, and 
from the incomparably greater swiftness of 
the sympathetic motion of planets, that we 
gather the brightest of our faint imaginings 
concerning omniscience and omnipresence. 
It is from the mighty stellar cycles, which 
require millions of ages to complete a single 
revolution, that we form our still more faint 
imaginings of the eternity of God, which is 
the foundation of our own hope of immor- 
tality. 

Time is like the water-stream ; but it is a 
river that has no spring and runs into no 
sea; it began in eternity, which is time 
without beginning, and ends in eternity, 
which is time without end. And we, 
launched upon this stream but yesterday, 
shall yet float on for ever. For ever and 
ever ; —in vain do we attempt to grasp the 
meaning of the words. It has been at- 
tempted to convey an idea of it by imagin- 
ary cases, but what can be more powerful 
than the real timepieces of the sky? There 
we have the sun to mark the day and the 
year, the moon to give a name and limits 
to the month, and distant planets to record 
the centuries. There also are the stars, 
among which there are revolutions which a 
night may witness, and also revolutions of 
which all hitherto existing generations have 
scarce seen the beginning. And if every 
second in a thousand centuries were length- 
ened, each to a century in itself, the vast 
sum would fail to express the time which 
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must have elapsed while changes now visi- 
ble among the stars were taking place. 

Yet the soul to whom eternal life is 
pledged by Christ our Lord shall see ten 
millions of such periods ere the morning of 
its immortality be well begun. And when 
this thought comes over us, when eternity 
rises to our view, then how grand, how 
awfully grand, does the ‘* rapid and rushing 
river of time” become. Each moment of 
time, as part of this everlasting stream, is 
invested with part of its grandeur. There 
are hours when this thought overwhelms us 
with awe, — we almost fear to live and note 
the lapse of time. The duties and oppor- 
tunities of life seem too great for us. How 
can we, weak and transitory as we are, live 
worthy of an eternal destiny? Then we 
turn unto Him who is the pledge of our 
immortality, —to whom else can we go? 
—and seek in Christ for the strength that 
can do all things. Rey. Thomas Hill, D.D. 


THE BLESSING OF TO-DAY. 


STRANGE, we neyer prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced birds have flown; 
Strange, that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone; 
Strange, that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air! 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed of such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of the day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way. 
Churchman. 
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Lessons 1-4. 


LESSON I. — TIME. 


“So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” — 


PsaLM xc. 12. 


“Lord, teach us so to mark our days 
That we may prize them duly; 

So guide our feet in wisdom’s ways, 
That we may love thee truly.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Does a day seem long to you? 

Does a year? 

How many days are there in a year? 

Do you feel glad to have the days and years 
pass away? 

Do you wish you were five years older? 

When the days and years are gone, can you get 
them back ? 

Is it more pleasant to look ahead and see them 
coming, than to look back and see them gone? 

How can you make them seem pleasant to you 
as you look back upon them ? 

Do you love to think of a day in which you did 
wrong, and made yourself and your friends much 
trouble ? 


FOR OLDER 


Can you tell what “time”’ is? 

What does “a.D.’? mean when joined with a 
date ? 

{Annus is the Latin word for “year”; dominus 
is the Latin for “lord.” Anno means “in the 
year’’; domini, “of the lord.’ ] 

Who is meant by “lord” in this expression ? 

Do all the nations of the world reckon time from 
the birth of Jesus, or only Christian nations ? 

When was it first proposed to adopt this mode 
of numbering the years? 

{Some time in the sixth century. ] 

Was the true time of the birth of Jesus ascer- 
tained ? 

{Dates prior to the third century are more or 
less uncertain. It is now pretty generally ad- 
mitted that Jesus was born from four to six years 
earlier than the beginning of our present era, — 
that is, from 1877 to 1879 years ago. | 

Do we know how many years before the Chris- 
tian era men had lived upon the earth ? 

Do we know how old the earth is? 

What do we mean by a year? 

The allotted period of human life is said to be 
how many years? 

Have you known any person who lived to be a 


hundred years old ? 


Will the manner in which you spend this year 
make any difference to you next year? 

If you learn something new every day, will it not 
amount to a great deal in a year? 

If you do some good every day, will you not do 
a great deal of good in a year? 

Have you any faults you would like to correct ? 

What is the best time to begin to correct them ? 

Have we any other time than now? 


[‘‘ Time past, and time to come, are not, — 
Time present is our only lot.’’] 


Do you know why this year is called eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three ? 


SCHOLARS. 


What is the average length of human lives? 

[Between thirty and thirty-five years. ] 

Which is better, a short and useful life, or a long 
and useless one? 

Can you think of any persons who died young, 
Py yet remembered for the great good they 

id? 

Do you understand the poet in what he says, as 
quoted below ? 

‘* We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs, He lives most 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

Has any one so much time that he can afford to 
waste any ? 

Can you think of things you did, or neglected 
to do, during the last year, which prevent you 
from being what you now wish to be? 

‘Do you see that the manner in which you spend 
your time from day to day will influence your 
whole earthly life ? 

Are you not convinced, also, that the earthly 
life will have its influence upon your life in the 
world beyond? 

What words of the Apostle Paul would be a 
good motto? 

REDEEMING THE TIME. 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
The difficulties attending the verification of early dates. The early divisions of time. 


The present divisions. 


The systematic employment of one’s time. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON II.— HEROD THE GREAT. 


“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the King, 


behold, there came wise men from the east 


to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is 


born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship 


him.” — MATTHEW ii. 1-2. 


“Not great wert thou, O Herod, cruel king, 


For wealth and pomp and 
God’s royal children need 
Through kingly lives they 


power no greatness bring; 
no outward state, 
win their title, Great.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Who was the king of Israel in whose family the 
rule was established ? ; 

When a king dies, who generally succeeds him 
as king? 

Does the rule often remain a great many years, 
and sometimes many centuries, in a family ? 

What is meant by such expressions as “of the 
house of David,” or ‘‘ of David’s royal line’’? 

Who was king of Judea when Jesus was born? 

Was he king because he was a descendant of 
David? 

Was he a Jew? 

[No. He was an Idumean. The Idumeans or 
Edomites lived south of Judea, and were descend- 
ants of Esau, the brother of Jacob. They had 
adopted the Jewish religion. ] 

How came he to be king? 

[The Jews were not at that time an independent 


FOR OLDER 


Who was Herod’s father? 

[Antipater, who had won the friendship of 
Julius Ceesar by assisting him in his Egyptian 
campaign. | 

To what office did Cesar appoint Antipater ? 

[Procurator of Judea. | 

What office did Herod then receive, though he 
was only fifteen years old? 

[He was made Governor of Galilee.] 

Did the young man show ability in his office? 

[He did, and improved the condition of affairs 
in his province. | 

How was he regarded by the rulers at Rome ? 

[Notwithstanding the changes in the Roman 
government, Herod succeeded in ingratiating him- 
self in the favor ofeach ruler in succession. Cassius 
continued him in his governorship. Mark Antony 
appointed him and his brother tetrarchs of Judea. 
Subsequently the Roman Senate decreed him King 
of Judea. When Octavius became emperor, he 
was continued in his royal office, and his dominions 
extended. | 

Who was king at Jerusalem from 40 to 37 B.c. ? 

[Antigonus, the rightful Jewish heir to the 
throne. Herod was obliged to overcome the Jews 
before he could enter fully upon his reign, which 
he did in 37 B.c.] 

What were the divisions of Herod’s kingdom ? 

[Refer to some good map. Galilee was the 
northern province; south of Galilee was the proy- 
ince of Samaria; south of that, Judea; and still 
further south, Idumea; east of the Jordan was 
Perea. | 


nation. They were subject to the Romans, and 
the Romans made Herod king.] 

When did he become king? 

[In 37 B.c.] 

Was he a good kine? 

[He did some good things. He rebuilt the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, and made it much larger and 
more splendid than before. But he was very cruel, 
and destroyed a great many innocent lives. The 
Jews did not like tohave him king, but they could 
not help it. ] 

When did he die? 

[In 4 B.c., of a very painful and loathsome dis- 
ease. | 

If he died after Christ was born, why can we 
say that he died in 4 B.c.? 

What do you think makes a man truly great? 


SCHOLARS. 


How long did Herod’s reign continue ? 

What were some of the best results of his 
reion ? 

[He had a taste for architecture, and erected 
temples, palaces, theatres, and amphitheatres. He 
founded and built up magnificently the city of 
Cesarea. Outwardly his rule was a prosperous 
one, and his kingdom was greatiy improved. | 

Which of these great works was most pleasing 
to the Jews? 

[The re-building of the temple upon a more 
magnificent scale. This was commenced about 18 
or 17 B.c. It was a work of many years. | 

What was the personal character of Herod ? 

[He was ambitious and cruel, and lived a sen- 
sual life. All the Jewish claimants to the throne 
were put to death. His jealousy and rage spared 
neither friend nor foe. He condemned his wife 
and some of his own children to death. | 

Did the disease from which he suffered towards 
the close of his life abate his cruelty ? 

[No. He became even more cruel. It is said 
that he shut up members of all the chief Jewish 
families at Jericho, giving orders that they should 
be put to death as soon as he expired, that he 
might not lack mourners. | 

What circumstance of cruelty is related by 
Matthew in the second chapter of his gospel ? 

Do you see any reason why he should be called 
Herod “the Great ” ? 

What is it that gives his reign its greatest im- 
| portance ? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The character of Herod. 


The results of his reign. 
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LESSON III.— ROMAN RULE. 


“But when he heard that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room of his father Herod, 
he was afraid to go thither; notwithstanding, being warned of God in a dream, he 


turned aside into the parts of Galilee.” —MarTTHEw ii. 22. 


“ Great God, whose universal sway 
The known and unknown worlds obey, 
Now give the kingdom to thy Son — 
Extend his power, exalt his throne!” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Where is Rome? 

Is this the same Rome that once ruled the world ? 

When was it most powerful? 

[During the century before and the century after 
the Christian era.] 

Who was emperor when Jesus was born? 

[Luke ii. 1.) 

Did he allow the people of the different parts of 
his empire to govern themselves, or did he appoint 
their rulers ? 

Were all the countries under his rule taxed to 
support his government ? 

[Yes; and very heavily.] 

Did the Jews pay the tax that was demanded of 
them willingly ? 

[No. It was very odious to them. Some 
thought it wrong to pay taxes to a foreign power. 
See the question they asked Jesus in Mark xii. 
14. 

What are the tax-gatherers called in the New 
Testament ? 

[Publicans. The Jews held them in great dis- 
favor, and classed them with the low and vile. ] 

Do the people of all countries like to be free and 
have a government of their own, and pay their 
taxes to their own government ? 


When Herod died, to whom did he leave his 
kingdom ? 

[To his son Archelaus. 
ld-us. | 

Did the Emperor Augustus consent? 

[Yes; but he did not allow him to take the title 
of king. He gave him the rule over Judea and 
Samaria. | 

Who was appointed to rule over Galilee ? 

{Herod Antipas, brother of Archelaus. | 

When Joseph came back from Egypt with Mary 
and the infant Jesus, why did he turn aside from 
Judea? 

Where did he go? 

[Matthew ii. 23.] 

How long did Archelaus reign? 

[Nine years. ] 

How long did Herod Antipas rule in Galilee? 

[Over forty years. It will be seen that he was 
ruler there during the life of Christ. ] 

Who succeeded Archelaus ? 

[Several governors in succession. Pontius Pilate 
was appointed in 26 A.D. He was governor of 
Judea during the ministry of Christ. ] 


Pronounced Ar-ke- 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


Under what title did Archelaus reign ? 

[That of Lthnarch. Find out what that means. | 

What does tetrarch mean ? 

What was the Roman title given in the New 
Testament as governor ? 

[Procurator. | 

Does the name Herod, as used in the New Tes- 
tament, always refer to the same person ? 

What Herod is referred to in the sixth chapter 
of Mark ? 

What sort of an impression does that chapter 
give you of the man? 

Ought one to be careful what he promises ? 

If he inadvertently promises to do awrong thing, 
what then? 

Why were the publicans held in such aversion ? 

[The tax-collector, when a representative of a 
foreign power, is never regarded with much favor. 
The manner in which taxes were collected in the 
Roman Empire rendered him still more odious to 
the Geopie | 

Were the rulers careful to see that justice was 
administered in their provinces ? 


[Very seldom. The poor were oppressed; and 
the rich could generally purchase exemption from 
the punishment due their crimes. ] 

What could the people do if their rulers were 
tyrannical ? 

[They could appealto the emperor. This some- 
times availed. Augustus, on complaint of the 
Jews, called Archelaus to Rome and banished him 
to Vienna in 7 A.v.] 

Were the provinces of Judea and Galilee under 
different rulers ? 

Where did the Roman governors of Judea, who 
succeeded Archelaus, have their headquarters ? 

[At Cesarea, the city on the Mediterranean, 
built by Herod the Great. ] 

During what time was Herod Antipas tetrarch 
of Galilee ? 

[From 2 B.o. to 89 A.D.] 

Who was governor of Judea when the boy Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem with his parents ? 

[Coponius. ] 

Who was governor when Jesus visited Jerusa- 
lem during his ministry ? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


A more full consideration of the condition of the Jews under Roman rule. 
The high priesthood. 


levied. The administration of justice. 


The taxes 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


LESSON IV.— PALESTINE. 


“or the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil-olive, and honey. ’’ — DEUTER- 


ONOMY viii. 7-8. 


* Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song! 
Where the holiest of memories, pilgrim-like, throng; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


In what grand division of the world is Pales- 
tine? 

It is on the eastern shore of what sea? 

What is its northern province called ? 

Its middle province? 

Its southern ? 

How is the territory east of the Jordan alluded 
to in the Gospels ? 

[Matthew iv., last phrase of verse 25.] 

How would you reach Palestine travelling from 
your home ? 

If you travel south from where you live, does 
the climate grow warmer or colder? 

Is the climate of Palestine warmer than the 
climate where you live, or colder? 

[Palestine is as far south as South Carolina is.] 


FOR OLDER 


Where is Palestine situated ? 

With which of the United States can you com- 
pare it in size? 

What are its divisions ? 

What are its physical features ? 

To what part of our country does it correspond 
in latitude ? 

[Look on a map of the United States. Find 
Georgetown, S.C., and Brunswick, Ga. The por- 
tion of territory between these two places corre- 
sponds in latitude to Palestine. Nazareth is about 
the same latitude as Charleston, 8.C.; and Jeru- 
salem nearly the same as Savannah, Ga.] 

Through what division must you pass in going 
from Nazareth to Jerusalem ? 

What lake, or sea, east of the northern division ? 

How large is this lake ? 

{About thirteen miles long by six wide. ] 

What towns are on this lake? 

What river flows from it? 


What are the seasons in Palestine ? 

[Two. Summer and winter. ] 

Is the winter like your winter? 

[There are very frequent rains, but not often 
frosts or snows, except upon the highest lands. | 

When is the time for sowing ? 

[About the commencement of our autumn. The 
harvesting takes place during our spring months. 
The fruits ripen during the summer. ] 

Were there roads in Palestine? : 

[No; only paths worn by frequent travel. ] 

Where were the cities and villages situated ? 

[Generally on the tops of the high hills.] 

Is Palestine a large country ? 

What do you think makes it of so much impor- 
tance in the world’s history ? 


SCHOLARS. 


Into what sea? 
Why were the cities and towns of Palestine 
mostly built on elevated places? 


Were there roads leading up to them, or only 
paths ? 


Where is Jerusalem situated ? 
Which way from it is Jericho ? 
What towns are in the vicinity of Jerusalem? 


What historical events have you connected with 
Bethlehem ? 

What is the climate of Palestine ? 

What crops are produced, and in what seasons 
of the year? 

Can you name any trees or shrubs that flourish 
there? 

How does its scenery differ from that about 
your own home ? 

: a any great empire ever flourished in Pales- 

tine ¢ 

What is its importance in history ? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The physical characteristics of Palestine. 
mencement of the Christian era. 


The character of its inhabitants at the com- 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS. 


Do not be unwilling to give a little time to the earnest study of your Sunday-school 


lessons. 


What you cannot understand ask your parents and your teachers to explain to you. 
It will be well for the older scholars to look over the lesson prepared for the young 


scholars, before commencing their own. 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDE. 


OFF JAFFA. 


Yes: port. The light of dawn is opening 
on a long dark line of hills, standing back 
about eighteen miles from the shore; the 
stars are filming out of sight; the sky is 
paling to a thin blue; and a gray sea goes 
lapping and parting round the keel with a 
sullen sough, except in our front, towards 
the land, where it appears to rise and 
scream over a rugged wall of rocks. High 
above the rugged rocks and whitening surge 
stands a cone of houses, — a town, having 
a low-lying beach, dark walls, and on either 
side of these walls a clump of wood. 

It is the Holy Land on which we gaze: 
the country of Jacob and David, of Rachel 
and Ruth; the scene of our sweetest fan- 
cies, of our childish prayers, and of our 
household psalms. Among yon hills the 
prophets of Israel taught, and the Saviour 
of all men lived and died; that stony hil- 
lock is the Joppa to which Hiram sent the 
cedar-wood ; this roadstead is the port from 
which Jonah sailed on his tempestuous voy- 
age; down by the shore to the south hides 
the flat roof on which it is said that Peter 
slept. The stretch of sand, with its dunes 
and crests blown over from the Nile, tricked 
here and there by a palm, a fig-tree, a 
pomegranate, is the forepart of that plain 
of Sharon on which all the roses of imag- 
ination bloom and shed their scent. Yon 
towering chain of earth —dark, swelling, 
ridge-like — flushing into pink and amber, 
growing out into your grasp as you stand 
peering towards it, is that mountain home 
of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, which 
boasts of having Hebron, Zion, Bethel, and 
Gerizim for its most eminent and most holy 


peaks . Hepworth Dixon. 


JEHOVAH AND ABRAHAM. 


A visible, palpable appearance of God to 
man is rare in Hebrew tradition, which 
differs widely in this respect from that of 
the Greek and Roman world. Usually it 
is ‘‘word of the Lord” addressing the 
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mind, or the ‘‘ Angel of the Lord” address- 
ing the sense, that mediates the divine com- 
munication. But here the narrative exhibits 
a visible personal appearance of the national 
Jehovah to the great progenitor of the He- 
brew people, — a God who is not only seen 
and heard, but touched, who not only walks 
and talks, but eats! 

There are three ways of dealing with 
these Biblical portents. The first is that 
of unconditional acceptance and literal in- 
terpretation. The second is unqualified 
rejection and scornful repudiation. The 
third is frank but reverential criticism. The 
first was possible only on the ground of 
blind submission to ecclesiastical authority. 
It was possible only while the use of reason 
in the interpretation of scripture was for- 
bidden or unknown. It is not possible at 
the present day to critical readers who aim 
to comprehend, and seek to adjust with 
rational views and Christian truth what they 
read. When the New Testament declares 
that ‘‘no man hath seen God at any time 
or can see him,” it makes the literal, histori- 
cal interpretation of the narrative in ques- 
tion impossible with any who accept that 
teaching. | 

The second manner of handling such nar- 
ratives — that of unqualified and impatient 
rejection — is very natural and very com- 
mon at that stage of criticism, or in that 
condition of mind, in which, whilst the 
presure of authority has ceased to operate 
and blind veneration is outgrown, the spirit 
of friendly and reverent inquiry has not 
yet succeeded to the vacant place. It is 
very natural and very common in that state 
of mind and to that cast of character in 
which the negative tendency predominates 
over the affirmative, in which ‘‘no” is a 
readier word in Biblical criticism and in 
all criticism than ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘ perhaps.” To 
minds so conditioned and characters so con- 
stituted, a narrative like this —a tale of 
Jehovah sitting at meat — is so repugnant, 
so revoltingly absurd, that they incontinently 
and indignantly reject the whole story as 
the monstrous invention of childish supersti- 
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tion, and perhaps,jrepudiate the book which 
contains it, together with it and because of 
it. The feeling is natural; but the judg- 
ment is not philosophical, nor is the state 
of mind in which it originates conclusive as 
propitious to right results. Many things in 
the Bible are sufficiently absurd as seen in 
the light of the understanding alone, with- 
out regard to time and place; but the book 
is too weighty and too exalted, independ- 
ently of all ecclesiastical sanctions, and its 
use in the offices of religion, — it is too 
venerable and sacred, too replete with the 
highest and deepest in human experience, 
too hallowed and endeared by sacred asso- 
ciations to be flippantly handled in any of 
its parts. Where so much is great and 
divine, it is fair to presume that those pas- 
sages which are most offensive to the 
critical sense admit of a view which shall 
vindicate, if not their historic or theological 
truth, their right to a place in the sacred 
literature of the nations and religions that 


have seen fit to preserve them. 
Dr. Hedge, in ‘‘ The Primeval World.” 


THE SHADOW. 


“As a servant earnestly desireth the 
shadow.”— Job vii. 2. Mr. Roberts, in 
“ Oriental Customs,” says: ‘‘ The people of 
the East measure time by the leneth of 
their shadow. Hence, if you ask a man 
what o’clock it is, he immediately goes into 
the light of the sun, stands erect, then looks 
where his shadow terminates. He meas- 
ures the length with his feet, and tells you 
nearly the time. Thus they earnestly de- 
sire the shadow which indicates the time 
for leaving their work. A person wishing 
to leave his toil says, ‘ How long my 
shadow is in coming !’” 


Now! It is gone. Our brief hours travel past, 

Each with its thought or deed, its Why or 
How; 

But know each parting hour gives up a ghost, 

To dwell within thee —an eternal Now! . 

Coleridge. 
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J 
HOME CONVERSATION. 


CuILpren hunger perpetually for new 
ideas. They will learn with pleasure from ~ 
the lips of parents what they deem it 
drudgery to study in books; and even if 
they have the misfortune to be deprived of 
many educational advantages, they will 
grow up intelligent if they enjoy in child- 
hood the privilege of listening daily to the 
conversation of intelligent people. We 
sometimes see parents, who are the life 
of every company which they enter, dull, 
silent, and uninteresting at home amongst 
their children. If they have not mental 
activity and mental stores sufficiently for 
both, let them first use what they have for 
their own household. A silent house is a 
dull place for young people, a place from 
which they will escape if they can. How 
much useful information, on the other hand, 
is often given in pleasant family conversa- 
tion, and what unconscious but excellent 
mental training im lively social argument! 
Cultivate to the utmost all the graces of 
home conversation. Good Health. 


‘‘] want to give you the secret of my | 
success; it is contained in two words: Be 
earnest. That was what made me in any de- 
gree successful ; when J had any thing to do, | 
whether it was study, play, work, or kind- 
ness, I went at it with all my might, giving 
myself wholly and entirely to it. So it 
must be with you, in your study, your work, 
your tasks, your sympathies ; you must give 
yourselves, else you will get nothing back.” 

Charlotte Cushman. 
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